What of Burma? A look to the past, 


present, and future 


aie TIMELY STATEMENT has been prepared on the urgent 
request of friends concerned for the future of work in Burma, 
the first and most fruitful of Baptist mission fields. Grateful 
acknowledgment is due Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo who did the 
basic work on the pamphlet, with special emphasis on the 
first sections. Data on the war, the evacuation, and the for- 
ward look, were compiled by Miss Doris M. Amidon from 
cables and airmail reports received at headquarters during 
the past few months and weeks. 


No Baptist can read this intensely moving record of 
dramatic events in the progress of the gospel in Burma from 
the days of Adoniram Judson until now without a touch of 
pride and a wealth of thanksgiving to God. What has hap- 
pened in Burma in the name of Christ during the past cen- 
tury and a quarter is largely the achievement of Baptists who, 
when they reflect on it, may well rejoice and steadfastly 
resolve to do far greater things in the year ahead. 


—JESSE R. WILSON 
January, 1943 
New York, N. Y. 


Above: The old palace tower at Ava upon which the Judsons doubtless 
gazed a century and more ago. Then as now: sunlight pierced the clouds. 


Burma before Judson. Expansion of Christian 
influence. War. Epic of the evacuation. Burma’s 


Burma 


BURMA BEFORE JUDSON 


LAND of jungle growth, precipitous mountains, tortuous 
A rivers, swamps, wild animals, insects, heat and torrential 
rains. No cities; a few towns among them Rangoon, a down-at- 
the-heel port of mudflats, bamboo houses on stilts, and rude 
stockades; Ava, the newly erected seat of a cruel and despotic 
ruler, living in tawdry palaces with a retinue befitting his savage 
spirit. Wealth, unguessed in extent: gems, gold, petroleum, the 
riches of soil and forest, for the most part unexploited. 


There were riches likewise of human life: the men and women 
of Burma. They were higher in culture than some of their Far 
Eastern neighbors; there was a degree of literacy, for which the 
yellow-robed Buddhist pongyi is to be thanked, and a worship 
which aspired heavenward through a multitude of gilded pa- 
godas. ‘The river valleys harbored this picturesque Burman cul- 
ture; among the mountains wild, vigorous hill tribes followed 
animistic superstitions but looked for the coming of the white 
man with the lost Book. The absence of the caste system and the 
relative freedom of women were factors in producing gentleness 
of manners and a vigor of mind and body evidencing inherent 
possibilities of future development. 


And in the fulness of time came Judson, with youth, courage, 
versatility, clear vision, conviction as to his message and mission, 
and a readiness to tread the way of Calvary through towns, vil- 
lages, swamps, and jungles. 
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EXPANSION OF CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 


HERE have been many American Baptist missionaries since 
ale the time of the Judsons — seven hundred sixty-three in all. 
Sent out by the American churches through a period of a cen- 
tury and a quarter, they have given a total of 12,063 years of 
service. All were young like their great predecessors, actually in 
their twenties for the most part when they began. Space here 
does not even permit their names or their worthy contributions 
to the cause’ of Christ. All have been dreamers and doers. ‘They 
have created Christian churches, schools, communities, hospi- 
tals, farms, homes. Only a miracle of creative power could have 
held the American churches and their representatives to the 
steadfast pursuit of such a great effort of construction through 
five generations. Four of these generations have completed their 
creative task, the fifth now carries on, caught in a whirlwind of 
blood and fire, but gathering strength from the memory of those 
who preceded them. 


Look at the four facades of the structure they have raised: 


‘The Lord gave the Word; great was the company of them 
that published it.”” Judson and his successors carried their village 
evangelism over an intricate network of primitive roads, by- 
paths, and rivers. ‘This network led them northward through 
Toungoo, Pyinmana, Mandalay, and the wild section beyond 
Myitkyina; eastward to Kengtung and the Chinese frontier; as 
well as southward from Rangoon through Moulmein to Tavoy 
and beyond the borders of Siam. They penetrated the homes 
and hearts of valley people and hill men alike, carrying Christ’s 
word to Burma’s fifteen millions and adapting their message to 
the languages and customs of forty different tribes, including 
Burmans, Karens, Shans, Chins, Kachins, Mons, Lahu, Wa, and 
many other racial groups. 


On both sides of the China-Burma border pioneer mission- 
aries Came into intimate daily contact with the wild Lahu and 
Wa tribes. They had faith that the power of Christ’s gospel 
would redeem and transform even the most primitive people. 
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Crowd in market place—mostly Shans and Kachins 


@ 


Concerning the Kachins along the beginning of the modern 
Burma Road, another missionary wrote not long ago: 


Who could have believed only a few years ago that this little 
narrow dirt road from Lashio and Kutkai to Namkham 
should become world famous. Along both sides of this road 
the Kachin work is situated. From the left hand and the 
right of the Burma Road we have gone out visiting, preach- 
ing, teaching, establishing schools, organizing churches and 
preaching centers. ‘The number of Kachin Christians now 
totals well over twenty thousand. 


North from Namkham and Myitkyina the hill roads and 
bypaths stretch out into the Triangle, an area recently brought 
under control. Government decree has abolished slavery and 
human sacrifice. Dimly the wild people of this section realized 
that their more privileged cousins farther south had found a 
new way of life, and repeatedly they asked for teaching. But 
owing to a depleted missionary staff, it remained for the rela- 
tively new Kachin Baptist Convention to answer the call. The 
heartache and suffering of pioneer work have been theirs, but 
likewise the victories. Nat-worship and the propitiation of evil 
spirits yield to communion with God, a new church is arising, 
and Sumprabum became an outpost of Baptist pioneering 
evangelism in the land of Burma. 
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Group of Christians at Kutkai, near the Burma Road 


Outreach of the Church of Christ in Burma 


WHEN individuals and communities are introduced to Christ, 
awakened desires lead them forth on new lines. They reach first 
for literacy and knowledge, and this has been especially true of 
Burma. The ministry of preaching, begun in the roadside zayat, 
very easily ran over into the ministry of teaching. ‘The elemen- 
tary school opened the path to higher learning and this in turn 
to seminaries, vocational schools, and our great Judson College. 
It was a new thing that women as well as men should pursue 
the path of learning, but the relative freedom already possessed 
by the women of Burma enabled them to embrace enthusiastt- 
cally the new opportunities. 


In the field of medicine, too, missionaries were pioneers, for 
evangelism and the ministry of healing have always been insep- 
arably connected. ‘The unique contribution of the Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Hospital, Moulmein, to rural health problems and 
to work among women and children is an outstanding example 
of such compassionate ministry. 


Missionaries today speak of economics as the fourth dimen- 
sion of service. Its basic principle is found in the teaching of 
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James: “If a brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say: Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are 
needful for the body; what doth it profit?” (James 2:14-16) . So 
it is that our Pyinmana Agricultural School has graphically 
expounded the application of this scripture. Our farmer-preacher 
missionaries have raised the levels of home and village life, in- 
troduced village cooperatives, and have been specialists in “‘help- 
ing the MOS) to produce vegetables and glorify God while 
doing it,” as one said. | 

Through evangelism, education, medicine, and agriculture, 
and above all Christian life and personal testimony has been 
erected in Burma a structure of achievement and promise. 


WAR COMES TO BURMA 


HUS, on sure foundations, have our missionaries built. New 
doors of opportunity and advance were opening. Frontiers 
were being pushed back. Government, urgent in its request to 
Mission, desired a more definite commitment of missionary per- 
sonnel to work among the hill tribes and tracts to the north. 
Extension of Christian agricultural work among the villages in 
one area had been arranged, in addition to work already being 
done in the Kachin Hills. 
Then, so suddenly and with such fury as to seem incredible, 
warcame to Burma. ‘The Japanese invasion began in December 
1941 and was almost completed by the end of the following May. 


Burmese nurse in village dispensary work 


The news from day to day sounded like a roll-call of Baptist 
mission stations. Mark the familiar names in this recital. The 
city of Rangoon was bombed on December twenty-third and on 
Christmas; on January twenty-ninth, it was reported that the 
small British garrison of Mergui 240 miles south of Moulmein 
was evacuated; February fourth American and British airmen 
attack Japanese forces on the Salween river; Japanese shell the 
harbor and use small boats to gain a foothold on the gulf of 
Martaban; Japanese concentrate heavy forces in ‘Thailand for 
attack on the Shan states; March sixteenth British battle Jap- 
anese forces about Shwegyin; March twentieth Chinese and Jap- 
anese in conflict 40 miles south of Ttoungoo; March twenty-fifth 
road to Mandalay severed, Japanese occupy Andaman islands; 
March twenty-sixth a concentration of Japanese troops in Thar- 
rawady area; March twenty-eighth British fall back toward 
Prome, Toungoo encircled; April sixth Japanese make surprise 
landing at Akyab, Mandalay suburbs blasted; April twenty-third 
heavy plane and tank assault north of Pyinmana; April twenty- 
fourth attack developing in Taunggyi; April twenty-seventh col- 
umn enters Loilem; April twenty-ninth Battle of Burma nears 
climax, Japanese have reached Lashio and approach railway 
town of Hsipaw; May eleventh fierce battle in Bhamo region, 
British headquarters transferred to Myitkyina; May eighteenth 
Japanese within four miles of the India border. 


Pyinmana Agricultural School students carry 
Christian ways back to their villages 


Dr. U Hla Bu, 
President of Judson College; 
Daw E Tin, his wife; 
Ma Eleanor San Tay 


THE EPIC OF THE EVACUATION 


N NO way can the horror and urgency of the attack be better 
I told than by those to whom it came. Paul Geren of Judson 
College, Rangoon, wrote of that fatal Christmas Day: 


The air was filled with a confusion of sounds: the determined 
drone of the Japanese bombers, the rapid machine gun fire 
of our fighters, the burst of anti-aircraft shells, and, above 
the rest of the din, the explosion of the bombs themselves. 
As they fell from planes toward their targets on the ground 
they made the sound of a great rushing wind. Striking at 
last they set the whole earth quivering. None of the bombs 
in either of the first two raids struck near the Judson College 
campus. Cushing High School was hit. Our missionaries on 
these compounds, none of whom were injured, distinguished 
themselves with their heroic service. In the all-night raids 
on London the largest number killed in a single night was 
less than 400; from the first raid on Rangoon lasting twenty 
minutes, over 1,000 people have now died. This latter city 
was the most sad and fearful spectacle I have ever beheld... 
After the first raid an exodus of the Indians from Rangoon 
on the scale of the exodus of the children of Israel set in. 
‘They were going to India they said; but nothing less wild 
than the fear in their hearts could have driven them to 
attempt this journey on foot over mountains, through 
jungle, without food, without protection . .. 
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In other parts of Burma Christian 
missionaries and leaders were doing 
their utmost to aid bewildered and fran- 
tic masses of people. Evacuate! was the 
order, but many stayed. Mr. Geren 
wrote early in the attack: 


What shall we missionaries do? The 
women and children must be sent 
away promptly. The answer my 


comrades give is this: “Stay on the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, scene as long as Burma is not in Jap- 
Rangoon, at night anese hands; lend what courage and 
calm you can muster to Christian 
communities in Burma; step into 
the deepest need you can fill; seize the opportunity to witness 

to the reality and power of the Christian faith.” 


Word came from Pyinmana of tragic and deadly blows dealt 
there. ‘The service of Brayton C. Case, Mary Laughlin, and others 
is a tale of supreme heroism. In Mandalay the hurriedly opened 
refugee camps were in the most fearful condition. Hundreds 
were dying every day of cholera. Food for 25,000 people had to 
be found and distributed; injections must be given; milk for 
babies must be found; the dead buried. Everywhere the mis- 
sionaries worked feverishly in every capacity. Frederick Dickason, 
writing of conditions, said, 


We ail did what we could. We buried the dead and took 
care of the living. We carried water, gave drinks, bandaged 
patients, and scrubbed floors... Myitkina was also being 
used as an evacuation camp. In the three weeks I was there 
the camp grew from 500 to 2,500. It was my job to find 
places for the new people, and to have charge of the camp 
work brigade digging air raid trenches, and supplying wood, 
water, etc. Some of us had to help load planes with evacuees. 
Small pox and cholera broke out here too. Yet hundreds 
continued to crowd in, daily. 
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Miss Lucy Wiatt, serving under fire, wrote: 


The camps were gradually cleared out, however, as all who 
could travel were moved by degrees on up the line, and 
thence out through Manipur and Assam. Our most severe 
bombing came on Good Friday, direct hits on the General 
Hospital and the station. ‘The bombing occurred about noon 
and all afternoon we brought in the wounded and helped 
at the Emergency Hospital. It was a ghastly experience, 
terrible. The fire started all around us, and we had to help 
evacuate people from burning buildings...‘The panic- 
stricken people simply streamed out of town along the 
jungle trails. Few of us were left. We fought desperately to 
keep the fires from encroaching on our mission property... 
There was nothing now for us to do. Our Christians had 
long since gone. Mandalay was a deserted city, gutted by 
fire. We, too, were ordered to leave. 


An Associated Press despatch cable gave a glimpse of the 
situation: 


Loyal Burmese, mounted on elephants, American Baptist 
missionaries bumping along goat tracks in the ancient jal- 
opies in which they once toured their parishes, and fierce 
Naga tribesmen who have found rescue work more profit- 
able and exciting than head-hunting... The American 
missionaries, who could have sought safety long before, 
remained behind to reconnoiter the track from Mohynin, 
Northern Burma, to Homalin, near the India frontier, and 
then to shepherd a swarm of refugee men, women, and 
children along the track. 


Far up in Namkham Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, at the first ind1- 
cation of war, had hurried south with ambulances and trucks, 
the nucleus of the Harper Mobile Hospital Unit, and volun- 
teered for service on the Burma Road or wherever needed. Five 
fellow-missionaries joined him and his brave group of Kachin, 
Karen and Shan nurses. In crude bamboo huts, under the open 
sky, along jungle paths, anywhere the call came, they operated, 
cared for the sick and dying. In one month the base hospital 
moved seven times. One of his ambulances was strafed; chloro- 
form gave out; yet work went on. When evacuation became nec- 
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essary, the surgeon camouflaged his ambulances, gathered his 
nurses and joined Lieutenant-General Stilwell in that grilling 
trip across the mountains into India. Today word comes that 
with military rank of Major this intrepid missionary, with his 
corps of missionaries and ‘nurses, is working from a new base 
hospital serving refugees, soldiers, and civilians alike. 


Finally, on May second, the army officer in charge of the 
American Military Mission, sent the final warnings that any 
who intended to leave must go, and go promptly. When it be- 
came quite evident that there was no longer any possibility of 
doing a constructive service, the remnant of our missionary force 
took hurried leave, by overland route or by air as space could 
be secured. 


Elsie McLaurin Jury, writing of their strenuous overland 
trek, says: 3 


The hills were crossed by narrow footpaths seeming to go 
right up over the top and down the other side and as the 
rains came on they were a slithery mass of clay with just pits 
and rocks for footholds, and roots and branches for a pull 
up. We had our.own packs to carry, as carriers had fled when 
firing began on the river, so. we had from dawn until about 
10:30 at night of climbing up and down. Walking that path 
in the dark was rather a nightmare. Heavily loaded as we 
were, it was impossible to keep our feet... At last we came 
to a little village, where the Chinese were cooking over flar- 
ing fires, in their great cauldrons, and the Indians were 
lying in and under all the houses asleep. We found a corner 
of an open shed where there was room for us to sleep ... We 
had thought it terrible to see dead bodies in the river in 
which we bathed and from which we often drank, but I 
think it was worse to see the dead lying right beside or on 
the path. The dead were terrible, but tomorrow’s dead 
could look at you. We did what we could with our few 
medicines, and sharing our scanty water, but most of them 
had laid themselves down to die and were beyond help. The 
marvel was to see so many pushing on; old and young, hurt 
and maimed, erandmothers and babies; and how many 
would reach the railhead in Assam? They just wouldn’t 
give up. 
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Our Burma missionaries stayed until ordered out. Many suf- 
fered untold hardships and lost all material possessions. Yet one 
said, 


We have lost everything we owned. But we thank God that 
the bombs did not tear away our limbs. We thank God for 
the smallest kindness that comes our way. Our lives are no 
longer crowded with the gadgets of living. Out of the depths 
has been born a greater appreciation of love and friendship, 
of learning to share the little we have with others. 

‘Bear ye one anothers’ burdens” has become very real to us. 


We thank God for these men and women of extraordinary 
capacity and Christian devotion. We are increasingly thankful, 
too, for the Christian men and women of Burma who gave 
valiant and sacrificial counsel to our missionaries. Many of them 
did not leave Burma. “‘You ought to go,” they said to their mis- 
sionaries, “America is at war with Japan. No one will think you 
are deserting your work in leaving us. You will not be any use 
to us in a concentration camp. We would much rather have you 
alive and well to come back to help us when this is over.” ““Come 
what may,’ Kachin Christians declared in farewell, “we will 
continue to serve God. Jesus Christ is the foundation on which 
we have built. God is still with us...and neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come...can separate us from the love of God.” 


With prophetic insight developed through many years spent 
in Burma, Helen K. Hunt, Dean of Women at Judson College, 
Rangoon, writes: 


The gospel of Christ may be wonderfully spread by this 
sudden shift of Burma’s people into the villages. Common 
suffering and a common faith may overcome differences of 
language and custom as nothing else has previously done, 
and the Christian church of Burma may move into a newly 
discovered country of deeper conviction, warmer brotherly 
love, broader service and surer knowledge of God. 
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BURMA’S BRIGHTER SKIES 


ARKNESS has covered the land for a period, but a brighter 
D tomorrow is sure to come. Burma will be wrested from 
enemy hands. The grasp of the invader is being loosened. Our 
missionaries, temporarily in India, serving most helpfully in 
many places, are holding themselves in readiness for return: 
Rev. B. C. Case whose contribution of “vegetables for victory’’ 
for the Chinese army, writes after they were all forced to leave 
Pyinmana: 


I feel like the ancient Jews: ‘““We sat down beside the waters 
of Babylon and wept when we remembered Zion. How can 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” But they went 
back and built — built them a better Jerusalem than ever 
before. That is what we missionaries of Burma hope todo... 


From Assam, Missionary William Henry Cummings wrote of 
the group of nurses and doctors who came over the Assam hills: 


When talking to our group about coming to India their 
greatest fear was that they would be abandoned. Many of 
them came because I promised them that I would get them 
through, keep them together here, care for them, and get 
them back home. Among this nurses’ group are three Shans 
who are of the Sawba’s families of three different states, 
which as you know, is about the equivalent of having royalty 
on one’s hands. So many are here under my promise to see 
them back into Burma. I will not ask them to release me 
from that promise... They have all done stupendous feats 
of nursing... not their own countrymen, not for high pay, 
and promotion, but for no other reason than their sense of 
duty as nurses and the chance to serve. These qualities 
have been instilled and inspired in them by Dr. Seagrave. 


When things are over we expect to be back in Burma. We 
trust that God will spare most of our present personnel. 
With the equipment and staff we have the Harper Memorial 
Hospital can be a full-going institution again the minute we 
can get under a roof or the shade of the big banyans if it is 
dry season. It will be months or years before any other 
American Baptist Mission organization can be serving the 
people in full again... 
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Speaking of an early return he added: 


When I was appointed back in ’31 my only field of mission- 
ary work considered was Burma....and agricultural work. 
That still holds. Now when it comes to going back into 
Burma, Case, Seagrave, and I (all now connected in one way 
or another with the Military Mission) will be there from the 
start. We will be there long before the other Baptist Mission 
folks will get military and civil permission to return. Dur- 
ing the campaign we will cover much of Burma. We shall get 
invaluable information for re-laying of American Baptist 
Mission foundations in Burma. An early appraisal of what 
remains, what has stood the trial of fire and sword, will pro- 
vide helpful information for the rebuilding and guiding 
principle to be followed in the next fifty years of American 
Baptist Missions in Burma. Between us we can give you a 
fair cross section and balanced appraisal. Our return in the 
first group to arrive on the scene will or can be used to help 
re-establish law and order and guide the people back to 
normal conditions again. Where else are you or the British 
going to find that “Voice (of authority) crying in the wilder- 
ness (of Burma) ? Who else will be there to make the crooked 
way straight and the hills low?” 


“So send I You’’—ordination of Karen pastors 


Gordon S. Jury, from Kashmir, India, in July 1942, wrote to 
the Foreign Secretary in New York: 


We are counting this our vacation. We would like to make 
sure of getting back fairly well to normal physically so that 
when the tide turns, and things open up for a return to 
Burma, we shall have a reserve built up. I feel it will be a 
time of reconstruction for which one should be at his best... 


Then followed plans and suggestions for new work and the 
reopening of Judson College: 


We shall need a well qualified (Ph.D.) man ready to come 
out when we reopen. U Hla Bu’s time, as one of our finest 
Christian educational leaders, will have to be given to many 
problems of reconstruction and he should not be burdened 
with teaching...I do not think that we will reorganize 
University teaching without a good deal of joint teaching. 
The importance of making our staff a first-rate contribution 
to that is obvious. I have wondered whether Judson College 
might be able to get reorganized sooner than the University 
College and fill in an interval in a useful way...I shall 
probably get a teaching job in one of the Mission Colleges 
in India... We want our time in India to set us up for work 
in Burma... 


‘Our last missionaries out of Burma, Lucy Bonney and Mary 
Laughlin, are with us here for a few days,’ writes Miss Ethel 
Nichols of Gauhati, Assam, in late September, 1942. “They hiked 
for twenty days and then flew out. The very day their salt was 
all gone on the overland trip, foodstuffs including salt were 
dropped from a plane. ‘They have had plenty of experiences. 
They insist they did not evacuate but only came over for a holi- 
day and their annual physical examination. They expect to go 
back soon, they say...” 

From Dr. J. H. Telford, written in October and received by 
airmail in New York, on November 13, 1942, comes word: 


You will be interested to hear that I have turned down the 
post that was offered me as Army Captain, as chaplain. Over 
against the offer was the chance of getting into the Chin 
Hills to our Mission work at Tiddim (Burma). Vincent 
Young and I are now on our way to Gauhati, and we hope 
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from there to get permission to reenter the Chin Hills. If 
we get permission we will be in ‘Tiddim by the time this 
reaches you...I know a British official in ‘Tiddim and 
permission to go up into the Hills is being sought through 
him. We may be able to find some English speaking Chins 
in Tiddim to act as interpreters ... Our presence there may 
bring the folks some encouragement ... 


A cable, later, confirmed the message: TELFORD VINCENT YOUNG 
HERE (Gauhati) ENROUTE TIDDIM. 


That this plan may be carried through is our prayer. May 
these two be the vanguard for the fifty-two Burma missionaries 
in India and China awaiting re-entry. Although some of them 
have found spheres of great usefulness, each and every one is 
eager to return to the land of his adoption. With them, as soon 
as possible, will go a number of missionaries now in America, 
and a group of “‘missionaries-appointees-in-waiting’’ who are be- 
ing appointed and are receiving special training for the great 
opportunity for Kingdom building which Burma will offer again 
to Northern Baptists. Press cables are daily carrying news of a 
military advance —a re-occupation of Burma. Our missionaries 
and their Burma Christian colleagues, with the gospel and the 
“ordnance of mercy and good-will,” will also advance—once again 
to possess the land for Christ. 


BURMA SOURCE MATERIAL 


It Began in Burma by R. L. Howard, Judson Press, Philadelphia. 
1942-43 mission study book. An up-to-date picture of Baptist 
achievement in Burma. (60c paper, $1.00 cloth) . 

Boardman of Burma by J. C. Robbins, Judson Press, 1940. Story of 
the remarkable development of Christianity among the Karen 
people. (60c paper, $1.00 cloth) . 

Tales of a Wastebasket Surgeon by G. S. Seagrave, M.D., Judson 
Press, 1938. A missionary surgeon in action. ($1.50) 

The Fourth Dimension by R. L. Howard, 1942. Story of Brayton C. 
Case and agricultural missions. Limited supply. Available from 
Foreign Mission Society—15c 

Poems of the Far East by Elsie Northrup Chaney, Fleming H. Revell, 
New York, 1939. ($1.25) 

The Ivory Carver by Elsie Northrup Chaney, Judson Press, 1941. 
(40) 


The following priced material may be secured from the nearest 
branch of the American Baptist Publication Society or from the 
Baptist Literature Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, New York: 


Program Suggestions for Jt Began in Burma—by Hazel F. Shank—25c 

Burma in Pictures—5c (poster) 

Five Women of Burma—1oc 

Where Humble Hearts Receive Him—Jesse R. Wilson, Editor—1oc 
(41 stories of evangelism) 

Along Kingdom Highways—i5c (Illustrated 1942 Annual Report of 
foreign missions) 

All Kindreds and Tongues—P. H. J. Lerrigo, Editor—25c (Handbook 
of missions) 

This Would We Say—Jesse R. Wilson, Editor—25c (Ready March 15) . 
Today’s missionaries speak. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
and the 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. ‘Y. 


I-5M-1-43-10c 


